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attaching him to Mr. Pitt's Government would be essential.
This is difficult. He is very high-minded and resentful, and
suspicious. He is, however, very steady and honourable, and
will act up to his professions. He has great sway over the
public mind, and he must play such a part as not to lose his
authority. He wants not, perhaps would not take, situation;
lie would stipulate for measures. If any compliment were shown
him, he would like it immediately from Mr. Pitt. In the un-
certainty of events his conduct here might be decisive, and
therefore he should be early thought of. Government is strong
in numbers. They want not aristocratical addition. They want
the chief of the people. . . . The lower classes are, however,
still indisposed in many parts, and there is an active French
party which we are endeavouring to watch.'l

Although the authority of Grattan for a time quelled all
opposition to the war, an indirect protest was a few days later
made by Sir Lawrence Parsons. This very able man had been a
devoted friend, follower, and admirer of Flood, and if the Govern-
ment was rightly informed he was far from friendly to Grattan.
He moved an address asking that copies of all the treaties and
conventions which had been laid before the British Parliament
should be laid before the Parliament of Ireland, and he appears
to have supported his motion on the ground that it was the right
and duty of the Irish Parliament to discuss the cause and con-
duct of the war. Grattan, however, strongly and eloquently
opposed him. The right of the Irish Parliament to call for
treaties, he said, was universally admitted, but to exercise that
right at this critical moment would be to tell France that
Ireland had not made up her mind on the war. It would check
military efforts and chill the military spirit at a time when the
promptest energy was supremely necessary, and it would give a
new vitality to the French party in the country. Only nine
members voted for the address, while one hundred and twenty-
eight opposed it.2

There were only two other subjects of considerable importance
discussed in Parliament during this year. Grattan again brought
forward his motion asserting the necessity of establishing a

1  Cooke to Nepean, Feb. 7, 1794.       Cooke notices the debate (to Nepean,

2  The Parliamentary Debates (xiv.      Feb. 7), and Grattan's speech is given
1(1) do not report the speeches, but     in his Collected Speeches, iii. 119-122.